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SCHOOL REGISTERS. 





Ir is not our intention at the present time to say anything 
respecting the utility of School Registers. On this subject, we 
believe all intelligent schoo] teachers agree, both in opinion and 
practice. The only open question remaining, relates to the 
form of the Register. Some diversity here may reasonably 
be allowed, in order that the Register may correspond to the 
different circumstances of different schools; but the great fea- 
tures should be substantially the same in all. 

Our present object is to lay before teachers a copy of a Reg- 
ister lately adopted by the Primary School Committee of the 
city of Boston, for the Primary Schools. It was prepared by 
Joseph W. Ingraham, Esq.,* an active and zealous member of 
the Boston Primary School Committee, and is entitled ‘ Tue 
Teacuers’ Recorp-Book.”’ 

The following description is extracted from a page of “ Ex- 
planations and Directions :” 

“This book is divided into two parts, by a blue leaf. . 

“The First Part is to contain the Names, Agts, and Absen- 
ces of all the scholars of ‘the school, the Dates of their Admis- 
sion, and the Time and Causes of their Discharge. 

“The Second Part, following the blue leaf, is to contain a 
Diary, a Daily Journal of the Weather, the Numbers Present, 
Absent, Admitted, and Discharged, on each half-day, and also, 

4 Record of the Examinations and Visits of the Committee and 
other persons, with such other occurrences as the Teachers may 
deem worth noticing.” 

The “ Record-book” is a volume bound in boards, of letter- 
paper size, containing about 140 pages, and is expected to last 
lor three years. 

On the left-hand side of the left-hand page, the name of 
each scholar is to be entered, and the ruling being carried con- 
"nuously across both that and the right-hand page, an entry 
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The ‘‘ Record-book” being divided into two parts, (by the 
blue leaf,) and the teach@r being required to enter, half-daily, 
the presence or absence of each individual scholar, in the first 
part, and also to enter, half-daily, the aggregate of presences and 
absences, in the second part, it is obvious that the duty is equiv- 
alent to keeping two books. 

Were another “ Record-book” to be prepared, we would re- 
spectfully suggest the sepeneey of keeping the whole record 
together. Were the whole of the left-hand page and the left 
half of the right-hand one, used for the entry of individual 
presences or absences, there would still remain ample room on 
the right half of the right-hand page, for an entry of the ¢otal 
of presences and absences, together with the date of examina- 
tions, visits, &e. ‘This mode would bring the whole record 
pertaining to every day, week or month, under the eye at once, 
and would obviate the inconvenience,—no inconsiderable one,— 
of turning over to another portion of the book, to find an inte- 
gral part of each day’s record. 





[For tae Common School Journal.) 
No. IX. 
THE SUBSTITUTE FOR PREMIUMS AND THE ROD. 


I sHaLL now consider the subject, what motives, instead of 
emulation or the rod, a teacher may appeal to, to induce his 
4 to study. 

. And first, he may speak of the wtilities and pleasures of 
Knowledge. 1. And first of its utilities. He may, in a thou- 
sand ways, show them its advantages as a means of livelihood, 
a source of wealth, an instrument of honor, promotion and 
worldly advancement and lawful ascendency. That knowl- 
edge is power, the young can understand at no very mature 
age; std the truth may be illustrated by a multitude of exam- 
ples both in past history and in actual life. .Point to livin 
instances around you ;—-to ¢his man in his low estate, confine 
through ignorance to his simple, unprofitable employment; and 
then to that man, who, by his knowledge and intellectual vigor, 
has attained to usefulness and distinction, or possesses the 
means of ease and affluence. Let them see that it is true, if 
“Length of days is in her right hand, in her left also are riches 
and honor.” —But all will not be moved by appeals of this sort. 
Some will not understand them. And it might not be safe to 
calculate very confidently upon this means of securing atten- 
tion. 2. Speak, also, of the pleasures to be derived from books 
and learning; that they have been the source of the sweetest, 
richest, and most enduring satisfaction to thousands, when cut 
off from all other means of enjoyment. 

Il. Remind your scholars of their obligations of gratitude to 
Parents and friends, as another inducement to be industrious 
and orderly. Remind them of the privileges and blessings 
Which they enjoy ; proofs of the deep interest which parents 
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and friends feel in their welfare and happiness. Gratitude js 
a natural emotion of the human heart; and appeals of this 
kind, if they do not reach everywhere, if they are not heard 
in every part of the schoolroom, will surely find a response in 
many a bosom there. Children are not wholly destitute of this 
feeling. There will be found in every schoolroom, those, who, 
from filial regard to the parents and friends that have thought 
of them and watched over them and provided for them, wil] 
strive the more earnestly, and labor the more diligently to do 
well. 

I{I. Others, whom perhaps neither of these considerations will 
greatly move, possess a pride of character and are alive to rep. 
utation. Over such you may gain an ascendency and stir them 
up to exertion by showing the intimate connection between the 
different stages of human life; that the character of the school- 
boy,—what is said or done within the walls of the schoolroom, 
—may be long remembered, and affect the standing of the 
future man, during his whole subsequent life; that when they 
leave the schoolroom, they do not leave character behind them. 
but take all along with them; that habits and disposition and 
manners, which have rendered them disagreeable and trouble- 
some and worthless in the schoolroom, will not make them either 
acceptable or successful out of it; and that, if they leave the 
school with such a name and character, they go out into the 
world under a great disadvantage ;—a disadvantage which they 
will feel wherever they go, and from the blight of which it 
will require years to recover. Many even at the school age 
can see this connection; and very few will be wholly regardless 
of it. 

IV. Again; take it for granted, that all your pupils have a 
sense of right and wrong,—a perception of duty,—a feeling of 
moral obligation. Appeal to this. Appeal to it often. Calcu- 
late upon it as a powerful auxiliary in carrying out your plans, 
and effecting your purposes. ‘True, this appeal will sometimes 
seem to be made in vain, or almost in vain. But still those 
will be found, and in some schools the number is not few, who 
will give heed to it. They will do right for right’s sake,—for 
conscience’ sake. It is a motive which the conscientious teacher 
will not fail to urge; and if not the most powerful, it is one 
whose moral influence is unquestionable. It can always be ap- 
pealed to with safety. 

V. Children have curiosity. It is pleasant to them to be made 
acquainted with facts and to look into the reason of things. 
They form no exception to the remark, : 

“Feliz, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’’* 


Aim both to excite and to gratify this curiosity. Present truth 
to them in an attractive light; and beguile them by all manne! 
of pleasant and innocent devices up the hill of science. As 
they walk along in the paths of knowledge, strew them ™ 
either side with flowers. Enliven the recitation with an intel- 
esting anecdote or story. Impress more deeply upon 


* Happy is he who can understand the causes of things. 
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minds the truth or principle, which has been the main subject 
of their lesson, by an appropriate illustration or comparison. 
It will double the value of the whole exercise. Every princi- 
ple will thus be better understood and longer remembered. You 
can hardly do a better service. Here is a wide field for the 
skill and ingenuity of teachers; and there is hardly anything 
in which they more differ from each other than in the variety 
of the modes in which they occupy it. With some teachers 
recitation is as dull, sterile, monotonous an affair as would be 
the continued repetition of the alphabet. There is no illustra- 
tion, no amplification, no inquiry or conversation. They pro- 
ceed right on in one unvarying routine of book questioning from 
beginning toend. ‘This is enough to stultify the brightest child 
that ever entered a schoolroom! With others, recitation is a liv- 
ing, soul-quickening business. It is made a means of infusing 
life and energy into all other parts of the schoolroom exercises ; 
and the pupils look forward to it with the interest, and the joyous 
hope with which they anticipate a season of recreation. Every- 
thing is brisk, active, exciting. The scholars retire to their 
seats with a deeper insight into their author, with new interest 
in the subject, and better prepared to take another step. Reci- 
tation fills a large space in the process of schoolroom instruc- 
tion; and ill it bodes to that teacher who cannot perform it 
well.* 

VI. Again; let it be remembered that scholars in the same 
school will act and react upon each other. 

They will be moved much by the power of sympathy, and 
will act on the principle of imitation. Indeed, in some schools, 
and at certain times, these principles seem to bear down all 
before them. Borne along by their influence, scholars seem to 
lose sight of everything else. I think, therefore, that Mr. Ab- 
bott has the right idea, when he tells you that you must gain to 
your measures and plans, the sympathies of your pupils. You 
aust interest them in maintaining the entire discipline of your 
school. And all this without any ostensible demonstrations of 
effort so to do. Especially must you secure those whom you 
discover to have weight of character, and influence with the 
others; to be leading spirits in the company. Mr. Abbott, in 
his work on teaching, has told you how this may be done ;—a 
work, which every teacher should not only read but study, 
before he attempts to manage a school. 

Be careful to descend to no improper arts or measures to 
secure this influence; especially, be careful that you do not 
make any pupils feel their importance, and, in attempting to 
gain their sympathies and influence in your behalf, give them 
the impression that they can control you, and through you, the 


F * A very good modification, or variety in recitation, especially for the elder 
lasses, is to require the scholars to give oral analyses, or written abstracts of 
the lessons. Also, for the teacher himself occasionally to recite the lesson to his 
oo Every teacher should have every lesson so well prepared as to be able 
a to recite it promptly, if called upon. This would give a specimen to his 
his olars of what he would have them do; and it would greatly tend to keep alive 
. sy mipathies for them. It is much easier to ask questions from the book than to 
*nswer them without the book. 
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school. If you are fortunate in doing this; if you secure the 
sympathies of your pupils,—or of the leading spirits among 
them; if you get the weight of character on your side, all will 
be comparatively easy ; otherwise you will effect but little, and 
that with difficulty. Scholars, on whose sympathies and affec- 
tion you have no hold, will not be likely to be influenced by 
any appeals you may make in behalf of duty, however eloquent 
or powerful. I repeat what in substance I have said before, 
that your comfort, your success in teaching and governing 
your school, will depend much, very much, upon the personal 
influence and ascendency which you may gain over your pupils; 
—the success you may have in attaching them to you. [fa 
teacher is a man of enthusiasm, and can fasten himself upon 
the affections of his pupils, they will listen to his counsels, be 
interested in his plans. He will be able to infuse into them his 
own spirit, anid carry them along whithersoever he listeth. The 
all-pervading, all-controlling principle of love,—enlightened, 
judicious, patient, Christian love,—will work everything but 
miracles. 

You may ask, how shall I secure the love, the sympathy of 
my pupils? How shall I attach them to me? I answer, al- 
ways treat them as reasonable beings. ‘This may sound very 
trite; but there is meaning in it. Think of it. Some teach- 
ers are little better than unreasonable tyrants. Be reasonable 
in all you eract of your pupils, whether in lessons or conduct. 
Always be strictly ampartial. Have nothing like indulged fo- 
vorites in the schoolroom. Manifest a deep interest in all that 
concerns your pupils; in their studies, in their érials, in their 
amusements. Be uniform ;—not one thing to-day, and another 
to-morrow; not whimsical, fitful, vacillating. Be uniformly 
firm, and uniformly kind. Nothing will so quickly destroy the 
affection and respect of pupils for a teacher, as alternate fits of 
severity and indulgence, in quick succession, for which no one 
can see any possible reason. Let all your words, actions, ad- 
monitions, reproofs, exhortations, all your rules and orders, all 
that you deny and all that you grant, proceed from an affection- 
ate interest in those to whom they are directed. Be not selfish. 
Many teachers are. Nothing is more gratifying to scholars 
than to see their teacher interesting himself in what concerns 
them. Therefore, I have said, “take an interest in all that 
concerns your pupils.”—1. In their amusements. Furnish 
them with the means of diverting themselves, and suggest ways 
of doing it; also, occasionally take a part therein. 2. In thelr 
studies. Inquire after their progress; suggest new modes of 
solution; give them a word of encouragement, or of aid; and 
cheer them on in their difficulties. 3. Manifest an interest 0 
their trials; in all that makes them sad as well as in all thst 
makes them joyful. Let them see that you take this interest. Le 
it appear in all your movements; in whatever you do or leavé 
undone for their advancement ; in your labors and your patience; 
in your self-denial and self-sacrifice. Let them see in all you! 
arrangements, so far as they can understand them, an aiming 
at their improvement, their good. Grant such favors as yo 
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can in conscience; and, when you feel obliged to deny them, 
explain to your pupils, if convenient, the grounds and reasons 
of such denials. Children are reasonable beings. And when 
they see the reasonableness of what is required of them, they 
will the more cheerfully acquiesce in it. 

When thus treated, they will, from a sense of gratitude and 
good will, from mere choice and affection, be doubly careful 
to avoid transgression. If this course does not reach all, I am 

uite sure that it will reach a greater number, and more effectu- 
ally, than any other. 

Other motives could be named; but this article is already 
too long. For good lessons, I rely chiefly on the personal influ- 
ence of the teacher over his pupils, and his power to make reci- 
tations pleasant and instructive. When this is the case, scholars 
will be interested in their studies, attentive to lessons, and make 
progress. And when such an interest exists, there is seldom 
any difficulty in regard to government. But without this per- 
sonal influence, and this power to make studies interesting, I 
frankly confess, that I believe all other motives will have but 
a very limited effect. P. 





[For the Common School Journal.] 


HOW IS READING TO BE TAUGHT? 
[Continued from page 273.] 


Some of our most recent elementary books, have been con- 
structed on a principle directly opposed to both of those which 
have just been exemplified. ‘The anomalies of usage, and the 
exceptions to rule, in pronunciation, have been assumed, by some 
compilers of school-books, to be so numerous, that the idea of 
composing words by letters and their sounds, into syllables, has 
been abandoned; and the child is presented, in the pages of his 
primer, with nothing.but whole words, to be pronounced, at 
once, in miscellaneous order, or as they happen to occur in sen- 
tences, without regard to the letters of which they are com- 
posed. The learner is trained to recognize these, each as a 
whole, just as he would any other object of sight. He is not 
required to analyze them into letters, or arrange these in sylla- 
bles, till a subsequent stage of his progress. 

This method of teaching has startled many instructers, as a 
wild innovation. But it has its purposes and its place; and 
these by no means unimportant. ‘The anomalies and excep- 
tions in the language, must always be virtually learned in this 
way. The number of such words is immense, within the lim- 
ts of our oral vocabulary, and more especially in our most 
familiar style, such as we use when talking to children, or 
Writing for them. The consequence is, that, in these, the 
attempt to teach by spelling, or by sounds, contradicts itself, 
and either perplexes the learner, or causes useless labor. 

Very many common words must always be dealt with as arbi- 
‘rary facts, to be learned by rote; and, to the unoccupied mind 
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of childhood, there is not so much difficulty in this process, as 
would appear to the adult. The method, then, of teaching 
reading by pronouncing whole words, at once, has its appropri- 
ate sphere in irregular words, and syllables. But to transfer 
this mode to all the words of our language, is to reject the 


‘whole philosophy of analogy, to render instruction Joose and 


immethodical, and to deprive the pupil of the advantage and 
pleasure of teaching himself. 

The twofold origin of our language accounts for the diffi- 
culty of adopting any one uniform or exclusive method of 
teaching its rudiments, .n the department of reading. Most 
English words that are derived from Latin or French, run into. 
regular and analogous sounds, conformed more or less to their 
orthography; thus, date, fate; dative, native; fatal, natal; 
&c.; while those of Saxon origin are more or less anomalous, 
as regards both their orthography and their orthoépy; thus, 
though, through, plough, rough, sought, laugh, &c. In the 
former, we may apply, successfully, the method of teaching 
reading by /etters, sounds, and syllables ; in the latter, we shall 
succeed better by repeating the combined sounds in each word, 
as a whole, till its frequent recurrence shall have impressed it on 
the memory, by forming an arbitrary association between its 
form to the eye, and its sound to the ear. 

Elementary lessons in reading, therefore, should be so selected 
and arranged as to exemplify both classes of words, and to apply 
both methods of teaching; since, from the double character of the 
language, neither method can be adequate alone, and either 
adopted exclusively, must prove a false guide, in the proper 
province of the other. : 

Thus, the little learner, when attempting to read the word 
tone, will be guided to the true pronunciation, by its analogy to 
the regular words cone, hone, lone, which are given in the col- 
umn of his spelling-book. So far, his practice in spelling,— 
especially if due attention is given to the sounds of the letters, 
—will be a great assistance to his progress. Analogy becomes 
here, as in all other departments of learning, the mainspring 
of acquisition. Hence the value of regular spelling lessons, as 
an aid to reading. ‘To reject these, in early instruction, is 10 
throw away the pupil’s best friend and guide. 

When the learner comes, on the other hand, to the word done, 
his spelling will mislead, rather than direct him; he will be 
inclined, by analogy, to pronounce it done as a rhyme to fone. 
Vast numbers of our common words are of this character, 
must be learned,—whatever general system of instruction We 
adopt,—as arbitrary facts of oral usage. Hence the importance 
of a sufficient number of easy reading lessons, to familiarize all 
such words to the mind of the learner, in the first stages of his 
progress. Primers compiled for spelling exercises only, 1a, 
therefore, of accomplishing one important purpose of elemen- 

tary instruction. 

The second class of primers, mentioned at the commencement 
of these observations, foregoes,—by presenting the spelling les- 
sons promiscuously,—the advantage arising from method. ; 
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ling is an art,—though an humble one,—and, like all other arts, 
needs gradation in practice. ‘The child should proceed from 
simple to complex, and from easy to difficult, in this, as in all 
other operations. Regular and systematic progress is, in no 
branch of education, more important than in reading. The 
teacher,—if not the learner,—should have the satisfaction of 
always knowing exactly what progress has been made, from 
the beginning, what remains yet to be done, and what is the 
next step to be taken. In this way, only, does acquisition 
become definite and sure. 

Primers of the third sort mentioned reject, by the omission of 
spelling lessons, the great benefit of using spelling as an aid to 
reading. The child thus loses the opportunity of helping him- 
self forward by a rational and intelligible process which he 
can safely apply, at least to a great majority of the words 
which he finds in his reading lessons. Many words, it is true, 
are so irregular, both to the eye and to the ear, that spelling 
does not facilitate the reading of them; and these may be 
learned promiscuously, by being read, at sight, without spell- 
ing; each word being named, at once, as a whole, just as any 
other visible object receives a name. But this is not a suflicient 
reason for throwing away the invaluable aids of analogy and 
of spelling, in the large number of words in which they may 
be applied, and in which they are sure and intelligible guides. 

In primers on the old plan, the system of spelling was, no 
doubt, carried too far. But, in some recent works of this class, 
compilers have gone to the opposite extreme, by rejecting it 
totally, and relying solely on reading. Neither method, applied 
exclusively, serves the whole purpose of initiatory instruction. 
The mixed origin and character of the English language, make 
it require the application of both methods,—one, for rules and 
analogies ; the other, for exceptions and anomalies. 

Primers of the fourth class mentioned, are, in most instances, 
well adapted to the mental and moral effect for which they are 
designed. But this very circumstance is one important reason 
why they are not the appropriate implements with which to teach 
the art of reading. Reading is a practical accomplishment, 
og its own special instruments of preparation; so is 
spelling. 

Primers which are compiled with a view to discipline in 
thinking, as a prominent object in their plan,—direct the atten- 
tion of the learner inward, and fix his thoughts on the state of 
his own mind, or upon objects and their relations, to the erelu- 
‘Sun, partly, of the words of the lesson. But, in teaching to 
spell and read, the instructer’s endeavor should be to fasten 
the learner’s attention, as closely as possible, on an oulward 
process,—that of tracing the words of a lesson, and their forms, 
as composed of syllables and letters, to the eye, and the sounds 
of these to the ear ;—not, indeed, to the exclusion of the ideas 
which the words represent, but with the attention mainly fixed 
on the act of spelling or of reading. 

The question may be put, Cannot a primer be used for both 
Purposes,—that of exercise in thinking, as well as that of 
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training in spelling and reading? ‘The answer may be found 
in the fact, that a rational and gradual progress in reading and 
spelling demands such an arrangement of letters, syllables, 
and words, as is expressly and strictly adapted to easy, system. 
atic advancement in enunciation. But the easiest thinking 
lessons will often contain words which, though they present 
ideas easily formed, are too difficult for the child’s first steps in 
reading or spelling. 'The arrangement of words for a thinking 
lesson will prove arbitrary and miscellaneous for spelling and 
reading, and will deprive the young learner of the whole benefit 
of systematic and methodical progress. R. 





[Cannot teachers find a moral in the followirig beautiful 
account, worthy of being laid to heart ?7—Eb.] 


(From the New York Tribune.) 
SCENE IN A PRISON. 


“Bring flowers to the captive’s lowly cell, 
They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 
Of the free, blue streams, and the glowing sky, 
And the bright world shut from her languid eye ; 
They will bear her a thought of the sunny hours, .— 
And a dream of her youth !—bring her flowers, wild flowers!” 


Amone the hopeful indications that society is slowly, but 
surely emerging from the darkness of the Past into the dim 
twilight of that glorious Future whose vision has so often in- 
spired the soul of prophet and bard, is the cheering fact that a 
wiser as well as truer and deeper interest is beginning to be felt 
in the welfare of the unfortunate inmates of our prisons and 
penitentiaries. I call them unfortunate, not in sympathy with 
that specious philosophy which denies their guilt, but the more 
because they are guilty, and on account of the blindness and 
degradation involved in that sorrowful fact. The too prevalent 
opinion has been, that a person whose crimes imposed the 
necessity of imprisonment was beyond the hope of genuine 
reformation ; and, as little has been expected, so, little, compara- 
tively, has been achieved by the means hitherto employed to 
raise from their fallen state this numerous class of our fellow 
men. Not a few regard our prisons as places of punishment 
only,—cages for the safe-keeping of persons whom it would be 
dangerous to permit to go at large; while the ‘duties of the 
keepers, like those of the menagerie men, are supposed to con- 
sist chiefly in feeding and exhibiting the animals committed to 
their care. In selecting persons to take charge of the abodes of 
criminals, we have not been sufficiently careful to inquire for 
those of high moral excellence, an exalted sense of the dignity 
and worth of the human soul, and a deep spiritual insight,— 
persons of enlarged philanthropy, solid Christian experience, 
and warm sympathy. The trust has too often been confided to 
persons whose chief recommendation was, that they were wil- 
ling to undertake a disagreeable task for a small compensation, 
and that they would administer the punishment prescribed in 
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the statute with the necessary degree of sternness and hardi- 
ood. 

' This inattention on the part of society to the dictates of 
humanity, like every other wrong, has been productive of bitter 
evils,—evils which have been felt not by the criminal alone, 
but by the whole community. It is obviously no less the dic- 
tate of policy than of religion to treat the inmates of our prisons 
in such a manner as to foster all that remains within them of 
virtue and self-respect, that they may go out into the world, at 
the expiration of their sentence, if possible, better prepared than 
they were before to struggle with the temptations to which they 
will be exposed. Instead of this, they are too often discharged 
with minds more debased and hearts more obdurate than when 
they entered. ‘The prison to them has been a nursery of evil 
passions, a school of sin, when, peradventure, it might have 
been, under a wise administration of its discipline, the means of 
developing the higher and nobler faculties of their nature to 
such an extent as to save them from subsequent transgression. 
The lurking fires of selfishness and passion, which, under more 
genial influences, might have been extinguished, have been 
kept burning with fearful intensity during their confinement, 
to burst out in a still more terrible conflagration when forceful 
appliances are withdrawn. 

No person who has investigated the causes of crime can for a 
moment doubt, that a large proportion of the inmates of our 
prisons —_ have been saved from their present condition, if 
in early life they had been blessed with the needful opportu- 
nities for intellectual and moral improvement; and as society 
has shamefully neglected to furnish these opportunities, it is to 
a fearful extent responsible for the crimes which render impris- 
onment necessary. ‘There are signs that this responsibility is 
beginning to be felt, and that the public conscience is awaking 
from its long and dreadful slumber. The Christian and the 
philanthropist are anxiously inquiring into the condition of the 
prisoner, and faith in the power of love is rapidly sy 5 
reliance upon force.’ The sentiment so beautifully expresse 
by Honeywood, one of the earliest of American poets, is now 
extensively appreciated : 

“ Wise is the law, and godlike is its aim, 
Which frowns to mend, and chastens to reclaim, 
,Which seeks the storms of passion to control, 
And wake the latent virtues of the soul ; 
For all, perhaps the vilest of our race, 
Bear in their breast some smothered sparks of grace ; 


Nor vain the hope. nor mad the attempt to raise 
Those smothered sparks te Virtue’s purer blaze.” 


The change which has recently taken place in the manage- | 
ment of the female department of the state-prison at Sing Sing 
has already been noticed in the Tribune in appropriate terms 
of congratulation and hope. I took my pen, not to write an 
essay, but to describe, as well as I may, a touching scene which 
recently occurred at that prison, and which I think worthy of 
especial notice, as illustrating the power of kindness and love 
over the fallen and degraded. The story deserves to be told by 
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a more skilful narrator, but I hope I shall not quite spoil it by 
my awkwardness. ; 

Mrs. Farnham and her assistants commenced their labors 
under very unfavorable circumstances. Their predecessors, 
however good their intentions, had utterly failed to maintain 
that wholesome discipline, without which a prison must ever 
resemble Bedlam. Loud conversation and profane and obscene 
language were constantly heard, and not unfrequently did the 
prisoners get into an open quarrel with each other, and some. 
times even with their keepers. I do not mention this to con- 
demn the former matrons,—for aught I know they did their best 
to keep order,—but simply to show the state of things at the 
prison when their successors entered upon their duties. Nota 
month, perhaps not a week, had elapsed before Mrs. Farnham 
and those associated with her had gained, by a kind moral influ- 
ence, complete ascendency over the minds of those committed 
to their charge. ‘The rules of the prison, with few exceptions, 
were readily and cheerfully obeyed, the look of rage and pas- 
sion gave place to the smile of cheerfulness and hepe, and pro- 
tanity and obscenity were exchanged for the language of mod- 
esty and self-respect. : 

The matrons, encouraged by these first fruits of their well- 
directed labors, and desirous of testifying to the prisoners their 
appreciation of their general good conduci, obtained leave of the 
board of inspectors to signalize the fourth of July by some 
appropriate testimonials of friendly interest in their welfare. 
‘he chairman of the board, J. W. Edmonds, Esq., desired to 
unite with them in this tribute of friendship, and he accordingly 
sent to each of the seventy-three prisoners a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers, accompanied with a letter, which, forming, as it does, 
a part of my story, I here insert : ) 


“This is my contribution to assist the females in the prison to 
celebrate the Fourth of July, and I wish them to receive it asa 
testimonial of my approbation of their genera] good conduct. 

“If it shall remind them of the misfortunes which forbid to 
them the enjoyment of the beauties which surround us, let it also 
remind them that He, who is all benevolence and goodness, 
while he has conferred upon manialone, of all the creatures he 
has made, the power of knowing and choosing between good 
and evil, has so formed our minds, that in every situation and 
under every change of circumstances, virtue is sure of its reward 
and vice of its punishment, and that in all the productions of 
nature, and in our capacity to enjoy them, we are taught the les- 
son that goodness and virtue are the most certain instruments 
of happiness. 

“I wish the large bouquet, which has my name attached to 
it, to be given to her who shall be regarded as ‘most amiable’ 
among the females. I should like to have the selection of this 
person made by the females themselves, subject to the approval 
of the matrons. Thus I shall be able to discover how well they 
understand what it is that forms the character which we most 
love and regard; for nothing is more true than this, that while 
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we struggle against the power of genius, beauty and fascination, 
we yield without reluctance to the charms of an amiable heart. 
J. W. Epmonps. 


July 3, 1844.” 


On the morning of the Fourth the prisoners were permitted, 
before breakfast, to walk in the little garden within the walls of 
the prison, and to assemble in the shop for reading and singing. 
They were told that, on going to breakfast, each one would 
find a present in her cell; and, writes one of the matrons, ‘I 
can give you but a faint idea of the kindling of the eye and the 
lighting up of the whole countenance at this announcement. 
They marched quietly to their places, each anxious to know 
what she would find. By the time the matrons were on the 
galleries, every woman stood in her cell door, with her bunch 
of flowers in her hand, and the whispered thanks and_the ear- 
nest ‘God bless you’ broke upon our ears at every step.” 

They remained in their cells only long enough for breakfast, 
and were again taken to the shop while their food for the day 
was preparing, and to give opportunity for the distribution 
of the presents of fruit and confectionary. All things being 
ready, they were assembled in the chapel, each bearing her 
flowers in her hand, and whispering expressions of thankfulness 
as they passed. Mrs. Farnham, the principal matron, being 
absent, one of the assistants made to them an appropriate address, 
expressing, on her own behalf and that of her associates, the satis- 
faction it afforded them to be able to give such an expression of 
approbation of their conduct, and such a testimonial of heartfelt 
interest in their welfare. She endeavored to impress on their 
minds the importance of forming habits of self-government while 
in prison, that they might be better prepared to resist the temp- 
tations they would meet in society, and to bear up against the 
vicissitudes to which they. would be exposed on being released 
from confinement. She spoke to them of the influence which 
their present conduct would exert on their success in future life ; 
and, in tones of kindness and love which were as a balm to 
their wounded hearts, besought them not to despair of rising 
above all the adverse influences by which they were surrounded. 
Many of them were melted to tears, and indications were not 
wanting of that stronger and deeper emotion of which tears are 
but a feeble expression. 

At the close of her address, the matron read the letter of Mr. 
Edmonds, which I have inserted above. Its influence was as 
delightful as the communication itself was unexpected. Admon- 
ishing them of the responsibility which this manifestation of his 
confidence imposed, one of the matrons then called upon them, 
agreeably to his suggestion, to select from their number the one 
whom they thought most worthy to receive the large bouquet. 

any voices simultaneously uttered the same name, and no 
other being proposed, those who approved the selection were 
requested to raise their hands. The vote was almost unanimous. 

€ matrons having expressed their hearty concurrence in the 
choice thus made, the bouquet was presented to the fortunate 
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woman, amidst the smiles and the tears not only of the prisoners 
but of those who were so fortunate as to be spectators of the 
scene. 

One of the matrons then informed them that there was sti]! 
another bouquet, which, with their approbation, they wished to 
vive to another prisoner whose kindness to them all had made 
het a general favorite. On her name being mentioned, the 
wishes of the matrons were ratified by the other prisoners, who 
almost simultaneously sprung to their feet to testify their con- 
currence in the selection. All were deeply affected, particularly 
the recipient of this most unexpected favor, who, as she received 
the bouquet, kissed it and the hand which presented it, her 
gushing tears bearing witness to the grateful emotions which 
filled her heart. This was to the matrons a moment of heart- 
felt triumph. Their experiment, which many would have 
deemed hazardous, had succeeded even beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. Their faith in the power of love had 
not deceived them. One of them writes thus :—‘ The effect of 
this little experiment has been manifest in the more quiet and 
gentle movements of the prisoners, in their softened and sub- 
dued tones of voice, and in their ready and cheerful obedience. 
It has deepened my conviction that, however degraded by sin 
or hardened by outrage and wrong, while reason maintains its 
empire over the mind, there is no heart so callous or obdurate 
that the voice of sympathy and kindness may not reach it, or 


so debased as to give no response to the tones of Christian love 
and affection.” 

What heart will not utter a prayer to Heaven fora blessing 
upon the matrons at Mount Pleasant, and upon the unfortunate 
prisoners committed to their charge ? Revito. 





SPELLING. 


Teachers can make a very interesting exercise, by com- 
bining, in a single sentence, words of the same sound but differ- 
ing in orthography. In this way life and interest can be 
infused into the exercise of spelling. Take the following as 
examples :— / 

Parallel to the beach ran a row of beech trees. 

He is a seller of old clothes, and lives in a cellar. 

Did you ever see a person pare an apple or a pear with a 
pair of scissors? 

The bear seized him by the bare leg. I could not bear to 
look on. 

So I stayed at home to sew my clothes; but John went to 
the field to sow wheat. 

nh observed at the edge of the slough, the slough of @ 
snake. 

He succeeded by a maneeuvre or sleight of hand. Slight all 
such trickery... 

He threw the javelin, and pierced the hart through the heart. 
m.. gait is very awkward; he swings like a gate on its 

inges. 
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GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 


TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 


[n that beautiful part of Germany which borders on the Rhine, 
there is a noble castle, which, as you travel on the western 
banks of the river, you may see lifting its ancient towers on the 
opposite side, above the groves of trees about as old as itself. 
About forty years ago there lived in that castle a noble gentle- 
man, whom we call Baron ——. The baron had only one son, 
who was not only a comfort to his father, but a blessing to all 
who lived on his father’s land. 

It happened, on a certain occasion, that this young man being 
from home, there came a French gentleman to see the baron. 
As soon as this gentleman came into the castle, he began to 
talk of his heavenly Father in terms that chilled the old man’s 
blood; on which the baron reproved him, saying, “‘ Are you 
not afraid of offending God who reigns above, by speaking in 
such a manner ?” : 

The gentleman said that he knew nothing about God, for he 
had never seen him. , 

The baron did not notice at this time what the gentleman 
said, but the next morning took him about his castle and 
grounds, and took occasion first to show him a very beautiful 
picture that hung on the wall. 

The gentleman admired the picture very much, and said, 
“Whoever drew this picture, knows very well how to use his 

neil.” 

a My son drew that picture,” said the baron. 

“Then your son is a very clever man,” replied the gentle- 
man. 

The baron then went with his visiter into the garden, and 
showed him many beautiful flowers and plantations of forest 
trees. 

“Who has the ordering of this garden?” asked the gentle- 
man. 

“My son,” replied the baron; “he knows every plant, I 
_ say, from the cedar of Lebanon, to the hyssop on the 
_ wall.’ 

“Indeed,’’ said the gentleman, “I shall think very highly of 
him soon.” 

The baron then fook him into the village, and showed him 
asmall neat cottage, where his son had established a school, 
and where he caused all young children who had lost their 
parents to be received and nourished at his own expense. 

The children in the house looked so innocent and so happy, 


that the gentleman was very much pleased, and when he © 


returned to the castle, he said to the baron, ‘‘ What a happy 
man you are to have so good a son!” 

“How do you know I have so good a son ?”’ 

“Because I have seen his works, and I know that he must 
be both good and clever if he has done all you have shown 
me.’ 


“But you have never seen him.” 
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‘‘No, but I know him very well, because I judge of him by 
his works.” 

‘‘You do! and now please to draw near this window, and 
tell me what you observe.” 

‘“‘ Why, I see the sun travelling through the sky, and sheddin 
its glories over one of the finest countries in the world; saat 
behold a mighty river at my feet, and a vast range of woods, 
I see pasture-grounds, and orchards, and vineyards; and cattle 
and sheep feeding in green fields; and many thatched cottages 
scattered here and there.” 

“And do you see anything to be admired in all this? Js 
there anything pleasant, or lovely, or cheerful in all that is 
spread before you?” 

‘“‘ Do you think I want common sense? or that I have lost 
the use of my eyes, my friend,” said the gentleman, some- 
what angrily, ‘‘that I should not be able to relish the charms 
of such a scene as this?” 

‘* Well, then,” said the baron, “if you are able to judge of 
my son’s good character by seeing his good works, which are 
poor and imperfect, how does it happen that you form no judg- 
ment of the goodness of God, by witnessing such wonders of 
his handy work as are now before you? Let me never hear 
you, my good friend, again say that you know not God, unless 
you would have me suppose that you have lost the use of your 
senses.” 
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LiBeRALiTy, AND ComPLIMENT TO Enucation.—On the occasion 
of the late anniversary of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at Portland, the Directors of the rail-roads between Bos- 
ton and Portland, gave the officers of the Institute a free pas- 
sage over their respective roads. This is a worthy imitation of 
what was lately done by the Directors of the several rail-roads 
between Albany and Rochester, New York. 
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